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A term applied to designate the houses in the cliffs of the arid region, the 
former occupants of which belonged, at least in the main, to the group of tribes now 
known as the Pueblos. The plateau country of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah 
abounds in natural recesses and shallow caverns weathered in the faces of the cliffs; 
primitive tribes, on taking possession of the region, although by preference, no 
doubt, settling in the valleys along the running streams, in many cases naturally oc¬ 
cupied the ready-made shelters for residence, storage, and burial, and for hiding and 
defense in time of danger. This occupancy led in time to the building of marginal 
walls for protection and houses within for dwelling, to the enlargement of the rooms 
by excavation when the formations permitted, and, probably later on, to the excavation 
of commodious dwellings, such as are now found in many sections of the arid region. 
Archeologists thus find it convenient to distinguish two general classes of cliff- 
dwellings, the cliff-house proper, constructed of masonry, and the cavate house 
excavated in the cliffs. 

It is commonly believed that the agricultural tribes of pre-Spanish times, who 
built large towns and developed an extensive irrigation system, resorted to the 
cliffs, not from choice, but because of the enroachment of war-like tribes, who were 
probably nonagricultural, having no well established place of abode. This must be 
true to some extent, for no people, unless urged by dire necessity, would resort to 
fastnesses in remote canyon walls or to the margins of barren and almost inaccessible 
plateaus and there establish their dwellings at enormous cost of time and labor; and 
it is equally certain that a people once forced to these retreats would, when the 
stress was removed, descend to the lowlands to reestablish their houses where water is 
convenient and in the immediate vicinity of arable land. Although these motives of 
hiding and defense should not be overlooked, it appears that many of the cliff sites 
were near streams and fields, and were occupied because they afforded shelter and were 
natural dwelling places. It is important to note that many of the cliff-houses, both 
built and excavated, are mere storage places for corn and other property, while many 
others are outlooks from which the fields below could be watched and the approach of 
strangers observed. In some districts evidence of post-Spanish occupancy of some 
sites exists—walls of houses are built on deposits accumulated since sheep were in¬ 
troduced, and adobe bricks, which were not used in prehistoric times, appear in some 
cases. A well authenticated tradition exists among the Hopi that, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century a group of their clans, the Asa people, deserted their village 
on account of an epidemic and removed to the Canyon de Chelly, where they occupied the 
cliff-shelters for a considerable period, intermarrying with the Navajo. 

The area in which the cliff-dwellings occur is practically coextensive with that 
in which are now found traces of town building and relics attributable to the Pueblo 
tribes. The most noteworthy of these groups of built dwellings are found in the 







canyons of the Mesa Verde in Colorado, in Hovenweep, McElmo, and Montezuma canyons in 
Colorado and Utah, in Canyon de Chelly and its branches in northeastern Arizona, and, 
of the cavate variety, in the cliffs of the Jemez plateau facing the Rio Grande in New 
Mexico, and in the Verde Valley of Arizona. Although there are local differences, in 
style of building, construction, plan, and finish, the chief characteristics are much 
the same everywhere. Corresponding differences with general likeness are observed in 
implements, utensils, and ornaments associated with the ruins—facts which go to show 
that in early periods, as now, numerous tribal groups were represented in the region, 
and that then, as now, there was a general community of culture, if not kinship in 
blood. 

Owing to differences in the composition of the rocky strata, the natural shelters 
occupied by the cliff-dwellings are greatly varied in character. While many are mere 
horizontal crevices or isolated niches, large enough only for men to crawl into and 
build small stone lodges, there are extensive chambers, with comparatively level 
floors, and with roofs opening outward in great sweeps of solid rock surface, more im¬ 
posing than any structure built by human hands. These latter are capable of accom¬ 
modating not merely single households, but communities of considerable size. The 
niches occur at all levels in cliffs rising to the height of nearly a thousand feet, 
and are often approached with great difficulty from below or, in rare cases, from 
above. Where the way is very steep, niche stairways were cut in the rock face, making 
approach possible. Ladders of notched logs were also used. In the typical cliff¬ 
dwelling of this class, the entire floor of the niche is occupied, the doorway giving 
entrance through the outer wall, which is built up vertically from the brink of the 
rocky shelf and rises one, two, or more stories in height, or to the rocky roof, where 
this is low and overhanging. In the larger shelters the buildings are much diversi¬ 
fied in plan and elevation, owing to irregularities in the conformation of the floor 
and walls. The first floor was the rock surface, or if that was uneven, of clay or 
flagstones, and upper floors were constructed of poles set in the masonry, often 
projecting through the walls and overlaid with smaller poles and willows, finished 
above with adobe cement. Some of the rooms in the larger buildings were round, cor¬ 
responding in appearance and no doubt in purpose to the kivas, or ceremonial chambers, 
of the ordinary pueblos. The masonry is excellent, the rather small stones, gathered 
in many cases from distant sites, being laid in mortar. The stones were rarely dressed, 
but were carefully selected, so that the wall surface was even, and in some cases 
a decorative effect was given by alternating layers of smaller and larger pieces and 
by chinking the crevices with spalls. The walls were sometimes plastered inside and 
out and finished with clay paint. The doorways were small and squarish, and often did 
not extend to the floor, except an opening or square notch in the center for the pas¬ 
sage of the feet. The lintels were stone slabs or consisted of a number of sticks or 
small timbers. Windows, or outlook apertures, were numerous and generally small. 

Cliff-dwellings to which the term cavate is applied are not built but dug in the 
cliffs. Where the formations are friable or chalky, natural recesses or openings were 
enlarged by digging, and this led to the excavation of chambers and groups of chambers 
at points where no openings previously existed. In cases where the front opening was 
large, either originally or through the effects of weathering, it was walled up as in 
the ordinary cliff-dwelling, the doors and openings being of usual type; but the 
typical cavate dwelling is entered through a small hewn opening or doorway and con¬ 
sists of one or more chambers, approximately rectangular or roundish in outline, 
adapted to the needs of the occupants. The floor is often below the level of the 
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threshold, and both floors and walls are sometimes plastered, and, in cases, a simple 
ornamental dado in one or more colors is carried around some of the principal rooms. 
Frequently crude fireplaces occur near the entrance, sometimes provided with smoke 
vents; and numerous niches, alcoves, and storage places are excavated at convenient 
points. In front of the excavated rooms, porches were sometimes built of poles, 
brush, and stones, holes cut in the cliff wall furnishing the posterior support for 
roof and floor beams. These cavate dwellings are most numerous on the east side of 
the Jemez plateau, facing the Rio Grande, where almost every northern escarpment of 
the mesas between the mountains and the river is honeycombed with them (Bandelier, 
Hewett, Mindeleff), They are also numerous along the Rio San Juan and its northern 
tributaries in New Mexico and Colorado (Holmes), and in the valley of the Rio Verde 
in Arizona (Fewkes, Mindeleff). 

Belonging to the cavate class, yet measurably distinct from the dwellings last 
described, are certain rude habitations excavated in the slopes of cinder cones and in 
the steep faces of scoriaceous deposits in the vicinity of Flagstaff, Arizona. These 
are entered by doorways excavated in the steep slopes of cliffs, or by shafts descend¬ 
ing obliquely or vertically where the slopes are gentle. The rooms are of moderate or 
small size and generally of rather irregular outline. The walls have been plastered 
in some cases, and not infrequently exterior chambers have been built of the rough 
scoriaceous rocks. The correspondence of these habitations and their accompanying 
artifacts with the architectural and minor remains of the general region make it clear 
that the occupants of these strange dwellings were a part of the great Pueblo family 
(Powell, Fewkes). 

The minor works of art associated with the cliff-dwellings are in general closely 
analogous to similar remains from the ancient plateau and village sites of the same 
section. This applies to basketry, pottery, textile products, stone implements and 
utensils, and various kinds of weapons and ornaments. The presence of agricultural 
implements and of deposits of charred corn in many places indicates that the people 
depended largely on agriculture. 

The antiquity of the cliff-dwellings can only be surmised. That many of them 
were occupied in comparatively recent times is apparent from their excellent state of 
preservation, but their great numbers and.the extent of the work accomplished suggest 
very considerable antiquity. Just when the occupancy of the cliffs began, whether 500 
or 5,000 years ago, must for the present remain a question. Some travelers have re¬ 
ported the occurrence of ancient stone houses overwhelmed and destroyed by flows of 
lava, and have inferred great age from this; but verification of these reports is 
wanting. Striking differences in the crania of earlier and later occupants of the 
cliff-dwellings are cited to prove early occupancy by a distinct race, but craniolo- 
gists observe that equally striking differences exist between tribes living side by 
side at the present day. It may be safely said that to the present time no evidence 
of the former general occupancy of the region by peoples other than those now classed 
as Pueblo Indians or their neighbors to-day has been furnished. Among the more im¬ 
portant examples of the cliff ruins are the so-called Cliff Palace in Walnut Canyon 
and the Spruce Tree House in Navajo Canyon, Mesa Verde, Colo. (Chapin, Mordenskiold); 
Casa Blanca in Canyon de Chelly (Mindeleff); and the so-called Montezuma Castle on 
Beaver Creek, Ariz. (Mearns). Intimately associated with these cliff-dwellings, 
and situated on the plateaus immediately above or at the base of the cliffs below, are 
ruins of pueblos in every way identical with the pueblos in the open country. 
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In the canyons of the Piedras Verdes River, Chihuahua, Mexico, are cliff-dwell¬ 
ings corresponding in many respects with those of the Pueblo region. These are in 
ruins, but in other sections of the same State there are similar dwellings occupied 
to-day by the Tarahumare (Lumholtz). The most southerly cliff-dwellings thus far ob¬ 
served are in the State of Jalisco, central Mexico (Hrdlicka). 

Quite distinct in type from the cliff-dwellings of the arid region are the pic¬ 
turesque and remarkable dwellings of the Eskimo fishermen of King Island, near the 
northern margin of Bering sea. Here there are some forty dwellings partly excavated 
in the side of the precipitous cliffs and partly built of stone and wood. The ex¬ 
terior portions are constructed of driftwood poles and covered with hides and earth. 
A low-covered passage, 10 to 15 feet in length, leads under the center of the dwell¬ 
ing, which is entered by a small opening in the floor. In summer these caves some¬ 
times become too damp for comfortable occupancy, and the people erect summer houses 
over them, which consist of a framework of wood covered with walrus hides, forming 
rooms from 10 to 15 feet square. These houses are anchored to the rocks with ropes of 
rawhide which prevent their being blown into the sea (Jackson, Nelson). 

Among works treating of the cliff-dwellings of the arid region are: Bandelier in 
Papers Archaeological Institute of America, III, 1890; IV, 1892; Birdsall in Bulletin 
American Geog. Society, XXIII, 1891; Chapin, Land of the Cliff-Dwellers, 1892; Fewkes 
in 17th and 22d Reports Bureau of American Ethnology, 1898, 1904; Hewett in Smith¬ 
sonian Report 1904, 1905; Holmes in Report U. S. Geological Survey of Terr, for 1876, 
1879; Jackson, ibid ., 1874, 1876; Lummis (1) Strange Corners, 1892 (2) Land of Poco 
Tiempo, 1893; Mearns in Popular Science Monthly XXXVII, 1890; Mindeleff (V.) in 8th 
Report Bureau of American Ethnology, 1891; Mindeleff (C.) in 13th Report Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1896; Nordenskiold, Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde, 1893; 
Powell in 7th Report Bureau of American Ethnology XVIII, 1901; Prudden in American 
Anthropology, V, No. 2, 1903; Simpson, Expedition into Navajo County, 1850; Stevenson 
in Bulletin American Geog. Society, XVIII, 1886. The Mexican cliff-houses are de¬ 
scribed by Lumholtz in Unknown Mexico, I, 1902, and by Hrdlicka in American Anthro¬ 
pology, V, 1903; and those of Alaska by Nelson in 18th Report Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1899, and by Jackson in Metropolitan Magazine, January, 1905. 
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